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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

“Truth is one : sages call It by various names’’ 
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1. May I attain to that favourite abode 
of Visnu where men who are devoted to 
the Gods rejoice, where near his highest 
footstep springs the well of honey. 1 

Rg-Veda, 1.154.5 
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2. Your body is beyond our measure- 
ment, none can comprehend your greatness. 
We know only your two regions on the earth 
[ and the sky ]. O Lord, you alone know the 
highest region. 2 

Rg-Veda , 7.99.1 



3. The Lord strode forth in all his gran- 
deur three times over the earth 3 bright with 
a hundred splendours. 

Rg-Veda, 7.100.3 



4. By walking on the earth Visnu has 
[sanctified the earth] and given it to men 
as their abode. In him the humble people 
find their safety ; for them the noble Lord 
has made the earth spacious. 4 

Rg-Veda, 7.100.4 



* This month’s selection of mantras concludes the well-known Visnu Suktam. 
l* Honey ( madhu ) here means the bliss of divine realization or immortality. 

2- The allusion here is to divine immanence and transcendence. 

3- According to Sayana, ‘earth’ here means the three worlds earth, sky and heaven 
which Vi§nu covered with three steps during his Vamana Avatara. 

4. Cf. the saying of Christ, ‘Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth’ 
(Matt. 5 : 5). 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



Synthesis of Yogas is an important con- 
cept introduced by Swami Vivekananda into 
the Neo-Vedantic movement. He saw in 
it a technique for the integration of person- 
ality and a way for the all-round develop- 
ment of society. This month’s editorial 
discusses certain general features of the 
yogas and the necessity for their synthesis. 

Spiritual joy is not a theoretical proposi- 
tion. Scores of saints* sages, yogis and 
mystics all over the world have borne testi- 
mony to its certitude and availability for 
the sincere and persevering seeker. In the 
third instalment of his article joy of the 
illumined, Swami Budhananda, Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Mission centre in Delhi 
writes about the experience of bliss record- 
ed in the Upanisads, Buddhist scriptures, 
and the works of Tamil saints. 

The publication of Charles Darwin’s great 
work On The Origin of Species on Novem- 
ber 24, 1859, was one of the significant 
events in the cultural history of mankind. 
It radically altered man’s perspective of 
himself and his place in the universe. How- 
ever, the doctrine of evolution is still mostly 
confined to the field of biology. Though 
Julian Huxley and Le Comte du Noiiy 
among scientists, and Teilhard de Chardin 
and Sri Aurobindo among religious philos- 
ophers, have tried to extend its application 
to man’s psycho-social life, a set of univer- 
sal laws covering the whole phenomenon 
of evolution from molecules to super-mind 
is yet to be framed. Dr. Sampooran Singh, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., Director, Defence 
Laboratory, Jodhpur, makes an attempt in 



this direction in his thought-provoking 
article the universal laws of evolution. 
We are glad to publish it this month which 
marks the 120th anniversary of the pubfi- 
cation of Darwin’s epoch-making work. 

In the second instalment of the article 

SADHANA IN THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 

sri ramanuja. Prof. S. S. Raghavachar, 
former Head of the Postgraduate Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Mysore University, gives 
a lucid account of the spiritual practice 
lived and taught by Ramanujacarya. The 
great Acarya’s scheme of Sadhana which 
is comprehensive enough to include Karma, 
Bhakti and Jfiana, self-realization and God- 
realization * and self-effort and grace is 
suitably graded to take the aspirant step 
by step to the highest realization. 

With the third instalment of the Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi in our serial how they 

WALKED ON THE RAZOR’S EDGE, Swami 

Atmarupananda concludes the story of the 
spiritual struggles and attainments of one 
of the greatest and most lovable saints of 
the world. Among the Christian saints St. 
Francis stands apart by his uncompromising 
loyalty to poverty, bracing cheerfulness, 
spiritual freedom and a unique blending of 
nature mysticism and intensely personal 
devotion to God. 

This month’s hints to seekers of god 
brings together some rare spiritual instruc- 
tions of Swami Brahmananda, one of the 
foremost disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
These precepts compiled by Sri P. Seshadri, 
originally appeared in the November 1958 
issue of Vedanta Kesari. 




THE YOGAS AND THEIR SYNTHESIS 

(EDITORIAL) 



Etymologically, the word ‘yoga’ has two 
meanings : concentration and union. 

Patanjali in his Yoga Sutra uses the word 
in the former sense. But it is in the latter 
sense of union that the word has gained 
currency in Vedantic literature. Says 
Swami Vivekananda : ‘The ultimate goal 

of all mankind, the aim and end of all relig- 
ions, is but one — re-union with God, or, 
what amounts to the same, with the divinity 

which is every man’s true nature Both 

the goal and the methods employed for 
reaching it are called yoga, a word derived 
from the same Sanskrit root as the English 
‘yoke’, meaning ‘to join’, to join us to our 
reality, God.’ 1 * 

The ancient teachers of Vedanta recog- 
nized only three main yogas — Karma,, 
Bhakti and Jnana — often called mar gas or 
pathways. Patanjali’s yoga of meditation 
was never accepted by orthodox Vedanta 
teachers as a valid means of God -realiz- 
ation ^ but some of its principles and tech- 
niques were integrated into Vedanta. It was 
Swami Vivekananda who revived the yoga 
of meditation as an independent path un- 
der the name Raja-yoga, thereby giving a 
new dimension to Vedantic discipline. In 
traditional Hinduism, Raja-yoga is one of 
the four divisions of the Tantra, the other 
three being Mantra-yoga, Hatha-yoga and 
Laya-yoga (also called Kundalinl-yoga). 
But the Raja-yoga taught by Swami Vivek- 
ananda is a unique product of his own 
synthetic genius. 

Yoga as conquest of time 

All schools of Vedanta believe that souls 
are parts of the Infinite Reality called 

L The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, in 8 vols. (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 
1972-76), vol. 5, p. 292. 



Brahman. Owing to primordial nescience 
they get separated from Brahman and get 
caught in the wheel of time called karma. 
In Semitic religions more or less the same 
idea is expressed in the myth of Adam’s 

fall through sin. The fall was from eternity 

% 

into time. 

Time in Indian thought is only an inter- 
val in timelessness, a gap in eternity, which 
may be as short as a second or as long as 
a yuga or a kalpa (cosmic cycle). By 
annihilating the time-interval in conscious- 
ness, man can rise to the Timeless again. 

But it is important to understand that time 
does not only mean a succession of present 
moments. Every moment leaves behind its 
impression, a seed, a samskara , in the mind. 
Human life is not only facing the challenges 
of the endless succession of new moments, 
but also bearing the heavy burden of the 
past. It is not enough to remain as a wit- 
ness of the present ; we must also learn to 
destroy the burden of past sarhskdras. These 
seeds of the past can be burnt up only 
through yoga. Yoga enables a man to attain 
what the non-dualists call Jnana, the yogis 
call Prajna and the devotees call Grace, 
which alone can destroy the seeds of past 
time or Karma. 

When the seeds of the past are destroyed, 
there is nothing left to break the continuity 
of consciousness, and the soul realizes its 
infinite and timeless dimension. It is in 
this sense that yoga is to be understood 
as a technique for the conquest of time. 
In terms of Christian myth, yoga may be 
regarded as a technique for the reversal of 
Adam’s fall. 

Yoga as evolutionary catalysis 

One of the great contributions made by 
Sri Aurobindo to modern thought is his 
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establishment of the similarity between evol- 
ution of Nature and Yoga. According to 
him, ‘All life, when we look behind its 
appearances* is a vast Yoga of Nature 
attempting to realize her perfection in an 
ever increasing expression of her potential- 
ities and to unite herself with her own divine 
reality. In man, her thinker, she for the 
first time upon this earth derives self-con- 
scious means and willed arrangements of 
activity by which this great purpose may 
be more swiftly and puissantly attained .’ 2 

Man shares with the rest of creation three 
vehicles of life : body, mind and spirit. 
Any kind of spiritual practice needs the use 
of all these three vehicles. The yogi is not 
a special creation. He too shares with other 
human beings the essential characteristics of 
life. But he differs from others in that in 
him evolution has reached a self-conscious 
dimension and is going on at a tremendous 
speed. He has turned away from the 
struggle for existence and is actively engaged 
in a struggle for higher consciousness. Yoga 
is only a disciplined way of life, lived con- 
sciously and intensely, for the emergence 
and expansion of higher consciousness. As 
Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, what Nature 
may achieve through slow evolution lasting 
for aeons, yoga accomplishes quickly in a 
few years through an inner revolution . 
Yoga is thus a technique of catalyzing the 
evolutionary progression of life. 

Yoga as a two-way process 

A plant grows towards the sun and the 
sun too sends down its rays upon the plant. 
In the same way, when the aspirant 
struggles hard to realize the Divine, the 
divine light and power flow into the soul 
and transform it in silence and secret. 
Human personality is in dynamic contact 
with the physical universe, the cosmic mind 

2 * Sri Aurobindo, Synthesis of Yoga (Pondi- 

cherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 1971), p. 2. 



and the universal Spirit at its three levels 
of body, mind and spirit respectively. Just 
as food for the body comes* from the physi- 
cal world and knowledge comes from the 
cosmic mind or other minds, so also the 
power for the transformation and expansion 
of consciousness comes from the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Spiritual evolution is actually the self- 
unfoldment of the Divine in human souls. 
According to Samkaracarya, non-dual knowl- 
edge arises as a result of Brahman’s self- 
revelation. In the Bhakti schools God’s 
grace alone is considered to be the only 
factor that liberates the soul from bondage. 
In the school of Ramanuja, individual effort, 
which includes all the yogas, is considered 
only as a ‘possible means’ (sadhyopaya ) , 
while God’s grace is the ‘accomplished 
means’ (siddhopdya ) . Human effort is 
imperfect and is dependent on various un- 
stable conditions, but grace is infallible and 
absolutely independent. 

God is not an unconcerned spectator of 
the drama of life. He is immanent in ail 
creatures and shapes their destiny from 
within. All movements* external and inter- 
nal, originate in the unmoved Prime Mover. 
‘O Arjuna, seated in the hearts of all 
beings, God whirls around all beings on the 
wheel of karma,’ says Lord Krsna . 3 
According to Sri Ramakrishna, God seeks 
His devotees just as a cow runs after its 
calf. He used to say, ‘As a devotee can- 
not live without God, so also God cannot 
live without His devotee. Then the devotee 
becomes the sweetness, and God its enjoyer. 
The devotee becomes the lotus, and God 
the bee. It is the Godhead that has become 
these two in order to enjoy Its own Bliss. 
That is the significance of the episode of 
Radha and Krsna .’ 4 

3. Bhagavad-Gita, 18.61. 

4* M., The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974), p. 248. 
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Yoga is thus as much a divine process as 
it is human. Self-effort is needed only to 
remove the obstacles and open the heart to 
the Divine; the rest of the yoga is in the 
hands of the Divine. 

Samanvaya or harmony of the yogas 

One of the important problems which 
faced the orthodox teachers during the 
Middle Ages was the relationship of the 
yogas to one another. Their views on this 
question were based on two principles of 
hermeneutics. One is that Scripture is the 
only proof for all supersensuous truths, 
and so all doctrinal points are to be accom- 
modated within the perimeter of the Scrip- 
ture. No Acarya, however great, ever 

claimed that his experiences and ideas were 
new and different from the Scripture. The 
second principle, known as eka-tattva vdda, 
is that the Scripture teaches only a single 
doctrine which according to Samkaracarya 
is Jnana, according to Ramanuja is Bhakti, 
and according to Kumarila is Karma. Rigid 
adherence to these principles led the Acaryas 
to the conclusion that there was only one 
direct path to the realization of Truth and 
it was theirs. 

The whole tide of Hinduism, however, 
took a sudden turn when Sri Ramakrishna 
rose with his great message of universal 
harmony. According to him all spiritual 
paths — not only the yogas but also the 
paths of other religions — when followed 
with intense aspiration and sincerity, will 
lead to the realization of the ultimate goal 
of life. Harmony of paths is possible only 
when there is harmony of views about the 
nature of ultimate Reality. According to 
Sri Ramakrishna* it is the same Reality or 
God that appears as the Personal and the 
Impersonal and under! various names in 
different sects and religions. This is his 
doctrine of dharma samanvaya or harmony 
of spiritual paths. 



Samuccaya or synthesis of yogas 

Swami Vivekananda used this doctrine of 
his Master as the foundation for his concept 
of Universal Religion. But he went one step 
further and advocated the unique doctrine 
of yoga samuccaya or the synthesis of all 
yogas. 

All the orthodox teachers of Vedanta, 

« 

with the exception of one or two like 
Bhaskara, have categorically rejected the 
idea of samuccaya . 5 According to Jaimini, 
Karma (by which he means performance 
of Vedic rituals) is the only path to the 
ultimate goal of life. According to Samkar- 
acarya, since non-dual knowledge of Brah- 
man is a direct self -revelation, it is utterly 
independent of Karma and Upasana (medi- 
tation which also includes Bhakti). Sri 
Ramanuja admits that Karma and Jnana are 
aids to the production of Bhakti but, since 
God can be realized only through Bhakti, 
he too is against a synthesis of the yogas. 
The Bengal Vaisnava school, on the other 
hand, emphatically rejects the idea that 
Karma and Jnana are necessary for Bhakti 
which is utterly independent and stands by 
itself ( svcrbupasiddha ). 

Has Swami Vivekananda contravened the 
centuries-old tradition of the Acaryas ? A 
right understanding of Swamiji’s works will 
reveal that he has not. His view of syn- 
thesis of yogas is based on different premises 
which do not go counter to the traditional 
view. 

In the first place, by synthesis of yogas 
he means the synthesis of their lower as- 
pects. Each yoga has a higher and a lower 
aspect. In the path of Jnana these are 
called para vidya and apard vidya respect- 
ively. In the path of Bhakti the corre- 
sponding terms are para (or mukhya or 
ragdnugd) bhakti and gaum (or vaidhi) 
bhakti.. Patahjali uses the terms antaranga 



5 * See the commentaries of the Acaryas oh 
Brahma-Sutra , 3.4.26. 
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yoga and bahiranga yoga to make the same 
distinction. The Acaryas have no objection 

to combining the lower aspects of the yogas ; 

* 

in fact, they insist upon it- Sarhkaracarya’s 

severe strictures on samuccaya apply only to 

% 

para vidya. He is not against a synthesis 
qf Karma and lower Jnana, though he is 
very careful to point out that its result will 
be, not non-dual knowledge of Brahman, 
but the attainment of the world of gods. 

According to Swami Vivekananda, syn- 
thesis is necessary only at the lower levels. 
For at higher levels each yoga ends in 
higher experience. Each yoga,, when fol- 
lowed properly, leads to a radical transform- 
ation of consciousness. As consciousness 
gets transformed, it expands and in the im- 
mensity of Self-experience all distinctions 
disappear. The yogas then cease to be 
yogas. They are transformed into different 
orientations of the soul towards the ultimate 
Reality, the sat-cit-ananda. In the path of 
Karma the soul is more strongly oriented 
towards the sat (Existence) aspect ; in 
Jnana the orientation is more towards cit 
(Consciousness), and in Bhakti it is more 
towards ananda (Bliss ). 6 A person who 
practises all the yogas will naturally be 
equally oriented towards all the aspects of 
Brahman. 

Thus, synthesis of yogas at their lower 
levels and harmony of experience at the 
higher levels is the ideal that Swami Vivek- 
ananda has placed before us. 

Secondly, Swamiji’s interpretation of syn- 
thesis is more from the standpoint of psy- 
chology than philosophy. He sees each 
yoga as a technique of disciplining and 
developing one of the three faculties of 
mind : reason, will and emotion. In Hindu 
spirituality, these faculties are called ‘powers’ 
{sakti)— jnana sakti, iccha sakti and 
kriya sakti. Jhana-yoga develops jnana 
sakti , Bhakti-yoga and Raja-yoga develop 

6 * Complete Works, vol. 5, p. 385. 



iccha sakti, and Karma-yoga develops 
kriya sakti. By synthesis of yogas Swami ji 
means the equal development of all these 
three natural powers of the mind. His ideal 
of a perfect man is one in whom all these 
three powers, are fully developed. He speaks 
about this ideal : ‘Would to God that all 

men were so constituted that in their minds 
all these elements of philosophy, mysticism, 
emotion and of work were equally present 
in full ! That is the ideal, my ideal of a 
perfect man. Everyone who has only one 
or two of these elements of character, I con- 
sider one-sided 97 

Thirdly, and more importantly, by synthe- 
sis of yogas Swamiji means not an incon- 
gruous bundling of some spiritual tech- 
niques. His idea really is a fusion of the 
yogas— a re-in egration of the faculties of the 
mind in order to make it a fit receptacle of 
non-dual consciousness. The goal of life 
for him is to attain the knowledge of unity 
at the three levels of body, mind and spirit, 
and manifest it in all walks of life. An in- 
tegral life needs an integral mind,, and 
Swamiji conceives synthesis of yogas as a 
means of creating such a mind. 

Need for synthesis 

Here it may be asked, where is the need 
for synthesis of yogas? Why not follow 
any one yoga according to one’s own apti- 
tude ? One of the main arguments in favour 
of synthesis is that every yoga has its own 
drawback and, when pursued to the exclu- 
sion of all other yogas, can create obstacles 
on the path of progress. Swami Vivek- 
ananda has pointed this out : ‘Jnana is all 
right, but there is the danger of its becom- 
ing dry intellectual ism. Love is great and 
noble, but it may die away in meaningless 
sentimentalism. A harmony of these is the 
thing required.’ Similarly, Karma when 
practised without Jnana or Bhakti may 

7 * Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 388. 
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cease to be a spiritual discipline. The yogas 
when combined help to neutralize the 
defects of one another, and this leads to 
quicker progress. 

Following of only one yoga and ignorance 
of other paths may breed fanaticism and 
social disharmony. The religious quarrels 
and recriminations that vitiated the past in 
all countries can be avoided by the practice 
of all the yogas together. 

Another argument in favour of synthesis 
is that the old idea of practising meditation 
etc. only after attaining purity of mind 
(citta suddhi ) is no longer practicable. It 
worked in olden days when religious train- 
ing began in childhood in the hermitages 
of Rsis. Modern man takes to spiritual life 
rather late in life, and he cannot wait sev- 
eral years for the purification of mind and 
the cultivation of love of God. In his case 
meditation, purification of mind through 
service,, love of God, knowledge of self— all 
these must go hand in hand. 

Lastly, modern socio-political conditions 
have made manual work unavoidable, and 
every man has to work either for self-sup- 
port or for social service. This has two 
important implications. One is that Karma- 
yoga has become an indispensable adjunct 
of all forms of spiritual life. Secondly, every 
man has an inescapable social commitment. 
Modern society has become so complex and 
its demands so diverse that only an integra- 
tion of all the four yogas can make spiritual 
life meaningful, or even possible, for the 
majority of people. Each individual is in the 
centre of a web, and spiritual help should 
reach him through several channels. 

How to practise synthesis of yogas 

* 

It is to be admitted that Swami Vivek- 
ananda has not left detailed directions about 
how synthesis of yogas is to be practised. 
When he was once questioned about it, his 
laconic but significant answer was, ‘By asso- 
ciation with persons whose character 



has been so developed .’ 8 This is 

indeed the best solution. And Swamiji 
saw the perfect embodiment of the 
ideal of harmony and synthesis in the life 
of his great master, Sri Ramakrishna. Refer- 
ring to him, Swamiji said, ‘In other words, 
the older Teachers were rather one-sided, 
while the teaching of the new Incarnation or 
Teacher is that the best point of yoga, devo- 
tion, knowledge, and work must be com- 
bined now so as to form a new society .’ 9 
And again in another place, ‘Ramakrishna 
was such a harmony. Such beings are few 
and far between. But keeping him and his 
teachings as the ideal,, we can move on.’ 
Blessed indeed are those who have accepted 
such an ideal as the pole-star of their life ! 
All the more fortunate are those who have 
the direct personal guidance from a living 
person who lives such an ideal. 

But the company of such integrated spiri- 
tual men is difficult to come by, and so 
everyone should learn to practise synthesis 
of yogas in the best way possible. One way 
to practise synthesis of yogas is the traditional 
method taught by the orthodox teachers. 
That is, the yogas are to be practised one 
after the other, each succeeding yoga being 
taken up only after gaining proficiency in the 
earlier one. We may call this ‘Vertical Syn- 
thesis’. The order of succession of yogas is, 
according to Samkara, Karma-Upasana- 
Jnana ; according to Ramanuja, Karma- 
Jnana-Bhakti. Though Srldhara (in his gloss 
on the Gita) has styled this krama samuc- 
caya (graded synthesis ) 10 none of the other 
Acaryas are willing to call this sequence a 
synthesis of yogas. As already mentioned, 
this method of synthesis is not suitable for 
modern times, even if it were possible. 

The second way is to practise all the yogas 
together, at different times of the day. One 

8 * Complete Works , vol. 5, p. 315. 

9 ’ Complete Works, vol. 7, p. 496. 

10 • Sridhara, gloss on the Gita , 5.2, 4. 
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may do work for some time,, then do a little 
meditation, followed by prayer and chanting 
of hymns and then do some vicara (self- 
analysis or self-enquiry) before starting 
work once again. We may call this ‘Hori- 
zontal Synthesis’. This is what is popularly 
understood by synthesis of yoga, and this is 
what most of the people do in modern times. 
The disadvantage of this method is that it 
lacks a unifying frame-work. Very often the 
aspirant finds that his work goes in one 
direction, his meditation goes in another 
direction, his emotions follow a third course 
and his studies and thinking may not be 
related to any of these. Spiritual life for 
many is a hotch-potch of several puzzling 
ingredients ! 

There is, however, a third way which we 
may call ‘Self -synthesis’. In this method, 
the self is regarded as a ladder the rungs 
of which represent different levels of con- 
sciousness,, and each yoga is associated with 
one particular level. Or we may look upon 
the self as covered by the five kotos 
(sheaths), and regard each yoga as the 
function of a particular koto. Thus Karma- 
yoga may be associated with the physical 
level, corresponding to the annamaya and 
pranamaya kosas. The yoga of meditation 
may be associated with the mental level 
corresponding to the manomaya ko§a. 
Bhakti-yoga and Jnana-yoga may be asso- 
ciated with the vijnanamaya and ananda - 
may a kosas according to one’s temperament. 
Since the kosas are always active, the aspir- 
ant is always engaged in all the yogas. 
Even when he is engaged in work a part of 
his mind is fixed on God or repeating His 
name, while his inner self is absorbed in lov- 
ing adoration of the Lord and is aware of 
its identity with Him at a higher level. In 
the beginning of spiritual life the aspirant 
may pay greater attention to work and the 
function of lower kotos, but as he progresses, 
as he learns to identify himself more and 
more with the higher levels of the self, he 



may pay greater attention to the other 
yogas. Thus all the four yogas can be simul- 
taneously practised without a break through- 
out the day. One is engaged in yoga al- 
ways. If properly done, this integral aware- 
ness can be maintained even in sleep. This 
is perhaps the best way to practise syn- 
thesis of yogas. 

Swami Vivekananda has spoken of yet 
another way of synthesis. We may call this 
fourth type ‘Collective Synthesis’. In a 
family or a monastery all its members may 
not have the same temperament and capac- 
ity. One may be active and extroverted, 
another introverted and contemplative, 
another emotional and devotional, still 
another intellectual and rational. To force 
all these people to follow one and the same 
method is harmful. It may happen that 
some of them may find it easy to practise 
only one yoga and almost impossible to 
practise the others. What is to be done 
under such circumstances? 

If there is proper understanding and co- 
operation among the members of the family 
or monastery,, then they can together achieve 
synthesis of yogas as a group. Says Swami 
Vivekananda about this possibility, ‘And if 
among us each one may not individually 
attain to that perfection, still we may get it 
collectively by counter-acting, equipoising, 
adjusting,, and fulfilling one another. This 
would be harmony by a number of persons 
and a decided advance on all other forms 
and creeds.’ This type of synthesis can be 
practised in a family. But in a monastery 
or a similar institution, where people of 
diverse temperaments and cultural back- 
grounds live together^ it is an imperative 
necessity. The power and effectiveness of 
a brotherhood or a sisterhood, monastic or 
lay,, lies to a great extent in developing the 
creative talents and capacities of its members 
and directing them all towards a common 
goal. This is what collective synthesis 
means. 
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The emblem of synthesis 

No one who visits a Ramakrishna monas- 
tery or goes through one of its publications 
can fail to notice the prominently displayed 
emblem of the Order. It shows a sea break- 
ing into waves, a lotus in bloom, a rising 
sun and a graceful swan— all enclosed by a 
hooded snake. Swami Vivekananda explains 
the meaning of the emblem as follows : 
‘The wavy waters in the picture are sym- 
bolic of Karma, the lotus of Bhakti, and 
the rising sun of Jnana. The encircling 
serpent is indicative of yoga and awakened 
KundalinI &akti, while the swan in the pic- 
ture stands for the Paramatman. Therefore 
the idea of the picture is that by the union 
of Karma, Jfiana, Bhakti and Yoga, the 
vision of the Paramatman is obtained.’ What 
a magnificent concept ! It brings together 
in compact harmony all the beautiful 
images that Indian culture has cherished for 
centuries. 

An emblem is a symbol and, like all 
symbols,, points to a world of meaning. It 
has therefore far greater value than it is 
usually thought to have. To wear an emblem 
is to carry a shelf of books. To under- 
stand an emblem is to master a philosophy. 
However, all its meaning may not be im- 
mediately obvious. Like a piece of sugar- 
candy in the mouth, an emblem takes time 
to dissolve in the mind and reveal its true 
significance and power. The main idea of 
the emblem of the Ramakrishna Order is 
synthesis of - yogas. But its deeper signifi- 
cance lies in the womb of the future. 

Designed by_no less a person than Swami 
Vivekananda himself, the emblem minia- 
turizes his stupendous vision of the future. 
It is the paradigm of a new consciousness 
evolving in the collective mind of humanity. 
The monks of the Ramakrishna Order are 
not just living together for their own ma- 
terial benefit. They are engaged in an epoch- 
making experiment in synthesis for the 
creation of a new consciousness, which em- 

2 



braces all levels of existence, by integrating 
all the ideals and attainments of the past 
and the present. As already mentioned, by 
synthesis of yogas Swami Vivekananda 
meant, not a bundling up, but a fusion. 
When hydrogen atoms fuse, the result is the 
creation of a new element and the liberation 
of an enormous amount of nuclear energy. 
When the yogas fuse, the result is the cre- 
ation of a new consciousness and the produc- 
tion of a large amount of psychic energy 
which can be used for the good of 
humanity. 

Fusion of yogas can be achieved only by 
their expansion. Each yoga must expand 
and integrate vast fields of existence. Karma- 
yoga should expand and include not only 
religious activities but also all forms of 
secular activities. Raja-yoga must expand 
and include the insights of Western psychol- 
ogy and the educative process. Jnana-yoga 
should expand and include all the dis- 
coveries of modem science. Bhakti-yoga must 
expand into love for the whole humanity. 
The result of this expansion and fusion of 
all the yogas will be the transformation of 
the whole life of the seeker into yoga. 

Sister Nivedita describes the nature of 
such a transfigured awareness in a famous 
passage : ‘It is not all modes of worship 
alone, but equally all modes of work, all 
modes of struggle, all modes of creation, 
which are paths of realization. No distinc- 
tion, henceforth, between sacred and secu- 
lar. To labour* is to pray. To conquer is to 
renounce. Life is itself religion .’ 11 

Such a new integral consciousness* can at 
first be created only in a small community 
of all-renouncing people. But this primary 
nucleus of consciousness will grow and ex- 
pand and radiate in all directions, permeat- 
ing all strata of society, transforming and 
illuminating the minds of more and mofe 

H. Sister Nivedita’s Introduction to The Com - 
plete Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 1, p. xv. 
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people, leading them on to supreme fulfil- 
ment. It was this promise of the future 
that Swami Vivekananda had in his mind 
when he said, ‘The older ones were no 
doubt good,, but this is the new religion of 
this age— the synthesis of yoga, knowledge, 
devotion and work— the propagation of 



knowledge and devotion to all, down to the 
lowest, without distinction of age or sex .’ 12 
The emblem of the Ramakrishna order 
stands for this promise. 



12: * Complete Works, vol. 7, p. 496. 



JOY OF THE ILLUMINED— in 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA 



Personal experience of joy by mystics 

What we have said till now about the joy 
of illumination is in a sense theoretical, like 
the enunciation of a law. We would not 
have any idea of this joy— it would have 
been a mere word to us— but for the fact 
that in the world’s religious literature there 
is a massive record of the personal ex- 
perience of this joy by mystics all over the 
world, down the ages. Nothing is perhaps 
more inspiring in the world’s literature than 
these records of supreme joy experienced 
by man. Even the little taste of this joy 
that can be had from hearing of these 
experiences is greatly refreshing. We shall 
quote at random here a few examples 
covering a period of four thousand years 
and more. 

In the Upanisads we find certain raptur- 
ous descriptions by some sages of the joy 
they actually experienced when they attained 
illumination. 

In these ecstatic words one sage describes 
his supreme experience : 

The blissful Brahman is in the front, it is at 
the back, it is in the north and the south, it is 
above and below. Yea, this is the best of the 
worlds M 

Here we find the spiritual aspirant recom- 

Muitdaka Upanisad , 2.2.11- 



pensed for submitting to the exacting 
demands that are made on him. When he 
attains illumination, he verily sees that the 
world which he once renounced is the best 
of the worlds, for it is no other than the 
Supreme Spirit. When the illusions are 
shattered, when the bondages have fallen 
off* when fear is gone, when all desires 
have vanished, when the root of these— 
ignorance-is destroyed, this very world of 
Maya is realized as sarvarh khalvidam 
brahma , ‘All this is verily Brahman ’. 42 
Hence this is the best of the worlds. 

The seer Vamadeva, having realized this [Self] 
as That — the Atman as Brahman — , came to 
know : ‘I was Manu and the sun’. And to this 
day, whoever in a like manner knows the self 
as ‘I am Brahman’, becomes as this [ universe ].*3 

Brahman is called sukrtam, or self-made, 
in the Upanisad. And it is said : 

Verily, what that self-made is, verily is the 
essence of existence. For trnly, on getting the 
essence, one becomes blissful. For, who indeed 
could live, who breathe, if there were not this 
bliss in space? 4 * 

The ultimate fact that the bliss of Brah- 



42 • Chandogya Upanisad, 3.14.1. 

*3. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 1.4.10. 
44 ‘ T ait tiny a Upanisad, 2.7.1. 




